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DOCTORS’ COMMONS. 


THE PREROGATIVE WILL OFFICE. 

‘An old proverb tells us, that “a living dog is better than a 
dead tion.” We doubt the fact. At all events, this proverb 
is like many general rules, admitting of numerous exceptions. 
Many a dead ass has shed malignant influence over the fates 
and fortunes of living lions; and those two magic words, “I 
will,” written down before the breath left the body of some 
dying man, have worked with sovereign power when the very 
bones of the will-maker have crumbled into dust; stirred 
hopes, fears, and strife—awakened doubt, anxiety and distress, 
or kindled emotions of joy or sadness, amongst members 
of a generation to whom the author of it all was personally 
utterly unknown. 

In truth, it is a very wonderful thing this power of “ making 
a will.” When the great Sobieski, to whose valour not only 
Vienna but the German empire owed its preservation from 
the Turkish power, was asked in extremity to make his will, 
he laughed in the face of the bishop, who had been obliged to 
take the most round-about method to make the proposal. 
“ The misfortune of royalty,” said the king, recollecting him- 
self, “is, that we are not obeyed while we are alive: and can 
it be expected we should be obeyed after we are dead!” 

The glery of Britain is, that the humblest green-grocer, 
who has a little property to leave, need not laugh in the face 
of those who are advising him to make a will, for he knows 
that the majesty of law will cause him to be obeyed “ after he 
is dead.” There is a beautiful passage in Scripture, which 
speaks of those who “ being dead, yet speak ;” and this is 
applied to the influence of their characters as affecting the 
characters of those who come after them. How true is it, 
elso, of dead men’s wills! The old bits of parchment on 
which were written the words of power may be shrunk and 
shrivelled, or tattered and decayed : yet in them the dead are 
still alive—* even in their ashes live their wonted fires.” The 
old man, on his death-bed, feeling his end approaching, sends 
for his “man of business ;” dying as he is, wounded pride or 
offended dignity is still rankling in his old heart; and so he 
cuts off Tom with a “splendid shilling,’ because he ran 
away, or he bequeaths nothing but an*anathema to poor 
Eliza, who married below her station in life. How the curse 
lives on paper, and acts on life, in future years! Perhaps the 
old man, if his spirit could return to this world, would will- 
ingly tear the document in pieces, and give to Eliza's struggling 
children that aid which dying he denied. The sun should not 
go down upon our wrath—what a terrible thing it is to let the 
grave close upon it! 

“ The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 

There is, however, another side to the medal. Sometimes 
the evil which frail man has done during a lifetime of trial and 
struggle disappears from the view, along with himself, while 
the good which he has done blesses future generations. Dick 
Whittington, * thrice lord-mayor of London,” still maintains 
his pensioners in those alms-houses, now removed to the foot 
of Highgate-hill, not far from the notable stone, which records 





nm when a boy, and aie his back on the then small 
metropolis, he fancied that Bow bells chimed a prophetic 
intimation of his future greatness.* But for the respect 
which the law pays to the wishes of the dead—but for the 
reverential care with which it guards the all-precious docu- 
ments that indicate their intentions—into what a state.o. 
confusion would this land of England be thrown! No matt 
could call his property his own ; the children might be daily 
liable to be robbed of that for which their parents toiled, and 
which their affection intended that they should enjoy; and 
one of the most powerful springs of action in the human breast 
would be weakened, if not destroyed—namely, the desire to 
provide not only for one’s self, but for one’s children; the’ 
strong and impelling motive to establish one’s family, without 
which, in the ordinary ranks of trade and commerce, there 
would be but weak and trifling inducements for a man to 
struggle and to strive. 

Come then with us to the great repository of dead people’s 
purposes—that sort of charnel-house of men’s wills, which, 
dry bones as they seem, can be made, by the spirit of law, to’ 
stand up on their feet—the Prerogative Witt Orrice in 
Doctors’ Commons. Where is it? you ask. Here we 
stand, on the hill crowned by the pride of London, St. Paul's: 
Cathedral. You see that human tide, ebbing and flowing,” 
circling round the huge edifice, and meeting at Cheapside or 
at the top of Ludgate-hill, pouring down or rushing’ up,” 
between east and west ends? How many thousands that” 
daily pass bethink them, that within a few yards lies imbedded ° 
something nearly as wonderful as fossil remains! We might 
call them fossil, too, were it not that life is still there, a living’ 
and startling testimony that the world did not begin yesterday, 
and that our forefathers actually inhabited London centuries’ 
before we were born! We have all heard, and we all daily 
hear, of Doctors’ Commons, and the Ecclesiastical and 
Admiralty Courts ; but to many who habitually pass within 
a stone’s-throw of the spot, the names are nearly as a agearvedl 
as algebraic symbols. 

The southern slope of the hill crowned by St. Paul’s is 
covered by narrow streets, or rather lanes, where waggons, 
drays, and carts can scarcely pass; and which run down 
towards the coal and other wharfs which occupy the banks of) 
the Thames. In one of those narrow streets, overshadowed 
by the dome of St. Paul’s, is the collection of old brick houses 
—that quiet, out-of-the-way, and yet bustling spot—known 
as Doctors’ Commons. There is little danger of mistaking 
the way, for ticket-porters in white aprons are always loung+ 
ing about the lane and court-ways; they know a country 
visitor almost instinctively ; and the slightest motion of an 
inquiring eye will bring one to your side, who, for the ex- 
pected twopence or sixpence, acts as guide during the short 
distance. ‘ This is Doctors’ Commons, sir—a corporation ot 
college of doctors or professors of the civil law ; it contains 
the Ecclesiastical Courts and the Admiralty Court ; here are 
the official residences of the judges and the doctors, and there 
is the hall where the courts are held.” Left alone fora 
moment, you find yourself in a little paved court, surrounded 








* In No. 13 of the “London Saturday Journal,” there is some account of 
Whittington’s Stone and Alms-houses. 
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by brick edifices ; and if very much inclined to be meditative, 
you can go back, in faney,to the period when the clergy 
exercised a powerful influence throughout all social life—acted 
frequently as arbiters of peace and war, and sat on the bench 
as judges. Here are the remains of that state of things, the 
memorials of facts and feelings passed away: nay, the wigs 
and gowns of our barristers in Westminster Hall cast a 
“lingering,” if not a “longing” look back to their ecclesias- 
tical origin. We enter the common hall, a small apartment, 
where all the courts are held; and here, on alternate days, 
may we hear the decision of a “salvage” suit—how much 
the crew of the “ Jolly Jumper,” of Whitehaven, are to receive 
for towing into port. the ‘‘ Charming Phillis ;” the pleadings 
in the case of a lady who sues for a divorce on the ground of 
her husband’s cruelty; a cause in “the office of judge pro- 
moted ” against some one, “touching and concerning his soul’s 
health, and the lawful correction and reformation of his manners 
and excesses ; ” or perhaps an all-important question affecting 
the validity of a will, the right of executors to act, or the admi- 
nistration to the effects of an individual who has died intestate. 

What a time we have been standing in the court of Doctors’ 
Commons! Come, we must see the Prerogative Will Office. 
Where is it? Oh, you must get out of this court, advance a 
litle way along the lane or street, and on the door of a very 
narrow passage, lined with as much wood as mizht burn all the 
wills of England, you will see an inscription—@@ To the 
Prerogative Will Office. An old crazy-looking brick building 
contains the precious deposits; ascend the steps, push open 
the door, do not be afraid to enter,—and, country friend, you 
need not pull off your hat with such a stclid look of reverence, 
for the people here appear all too busy to pay any attention to 
you. Here, almost every day, mingling amongst the sharper 
phizzes of attorneys’ clerks, may be seen the solemn faces of 
folks who are “searching for a will” with more earnestness 
than a criminal might view his death-warrant. Here, now, is 
a widow, come up from the interior, with her hopeful eldest 
son;-her brother John, that went up to “ Lunnon” forty 
years ago, died worth a bit of money; and surely he must 
have left something for her poor children. Respectfully, and 
yet affectionately, she carries her son’s hat, while he draws out 
a very long purse with very little in it, and slowly and delibe- 
rately pays his shilling, for liberty to search in the register for 
the record of his uncle’s name. They would not, for the 
world, trust a lawyer to search for them ; who knows but he 
might discover a lumping legacy, and appropriate it all to 
himself! See, too, the joyful couple, whose looks evince that 
they have made a discovery nearly as good as a prize in a 
lottery ; while the old man at the end of the desk has parted, 
fora moment, with his crutches, mounted his spectacles, and, 
with his auxious and staring daughter, looks as if he would 
look through the leaves of the book. Those who discover the 
name they are in search of point it out to the proper clerk, 
who makes a note of it; the volume containing the copy of 
the identical will is taken down from amongst its musty com- 
Panions on the shelves ; and eyes and ears are open to listen 
to the potent words of one “whose bones are dust,” while 


doubtless all the legatces join in adding, “ His soul-is with the 
Saints, we trust.” 





No wonder that the Will Office should be an object of keen 
interest, when we know that the amount of capital on which 
legacy-duty was paid amounted in 1834 to 41,574,628/.,.and 
in 1835 to 41,092,660. How many individuals must. be 
annually interested in the receipt of more than forty millions 
of money! And how many grumblers at the legacy-duty; 
which, though it is only one pound per hundred to a child or 
a parent, gradually rises, according to distance of relationship, 
till it comes to ten pounds per hundred to all who are 
strangers in blood to the deceased. The expenses of probates 
of wills, and letters of administration when there is no will, rise 
in proportion to the amount of property left by the deceased. 

We may here remind our readers, that an important change 
was made in the state of the law relating to wills by an act 
passed in 1837, the first year of her present Majesty. For- 
merly, a person on his death-bed might make a parole will— 
that is, a will by word of mouth, the fact being attested by 
witnesses. Now, all wills must be in writing, and be signed 
at the foot or end by the testator himself; or, if he is unable 
to do it, in his presence and by his direction. In many 
respects the old law has been simplified and improved. 

The Admiralty Court is a highly important one to a mari- 
time nation like Great Britain: but the Ecclesiastical Courts 
have lost much of their former general interest, except in the 
case of the Prerogative Court, which, from the great increase 
and accumulation of capita, has become of high importance 
to the community at jarge. The Ecclesiastical Courts in 
Doctors’ Commons are those belonging to the archiepiscopal 
province of Canterbury: the province of York has its own 
jurisdiction ; and there is, therefore, in each a Prerogative or 
Testamentary Court, having judicial authority in the matter 
of wills and administration of effects. 

How is it, perhaps our reader asks, that the settlement 
charge of men’s lust wills and testaments belongs to an ecele- 
siastical court? In ancient times, it is said, that the king 
called himself the fatier, guardian, and trustee of his people ; 
and in that capacity considered that he had the right to seize 
the goods of all who died intestate—that is, without making a 
will. The grievances arising out of this power or claim 
caused the provision of Magna Charta, by which it was de 
clared that “ifa freeman should die intestate, his chattels 
should be distributed by the hands of his near relations and 
friends, under the inspection of the church.” 

This connexion between “the inspection of the church” 
and dead men’s property appears easily traceable. Dying 
men confessed and were anointed—extreme unction, it was 
called, as being administered when the patient was considered 
to be in articulo morlis, or in the agonies of death. But before 
this was done, the patient was required to disburden his mind 
of all worldly concerns, so that he might pass through his 
great change without distraction or disturbance. Hence the 
MAKING OF A WILL became a solemn concern, a business un- 
dertaken under the conviction that he whose decision might 
he of such importance to his descendants was shortly himself 
to receive the decision of his Creator. Hence, too, the 
solemnity of the old forms of wills: “In the name of God, 
Amen;” “ Inthe name of the Holy and undivided Trinity ;” 
“Yn the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
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Holy Ghost,” with Teves an invocation of the Virgin, 
with other quaintly solemn words, breathing the very spirit of 
awe,* The priest was there, as the man’s adviser, confessor, 
and preparer for eternity : who was a fitter person to settle 
those. matters which belonged to time ? No doubt, the privi- 
lege and the power were frequently very much abused ; the 
priests too frequently, worked upon the fears and the supersti- 
tions of the dying people they attended, and induced them to 
alienate their property, by giving it away from their relations 
to monastic institutions, or for charitable uses; and in this 
way vast wealth was accumulated. But there can be as little 
doubt that the priests, in days of violence, threw the shield of 
their protection over widows and orphans, when the iron 
hand of king or baron was put out to clutch their property. 

The bishop of each diocese, as the spiritual head of it, 
claimed a right to administer to the effects of those who died 
intestate, inasmuch as they considered themselves entitled to 
see that the man received Christian burial, that his debts were 
paid, and that masses were said for his soul. Some such 
claim or understanding as this was probably the origin of the 
jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts in the matter of wills. 

It certainly appears to have been a subject of much contro- 
versy, whether the probate of wills was originally a matter of 
exclusive ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; but whatever may have 
been the case in earlier times, it is certain that at this day the 
Ecclesiastical Courts are the only courts in which, except by 
special prescription, the validity of wills of personalty can be 
established or disputed. If all the goods of the deceased lie in 
the diocese or jurisdiction within which he died, the probate 
is made before the bishop or ordinary of that diocese or 
jurisdiction ; but if he had bona notabilia—that is, goods and 
chattels to the amount of 5/.—within some other diocese or 
jurisdiction than that in which he died, then the will must be 
proved before the archbishop or metropolitan of the province 
by special prerogative ; and if there be bona notabilia in dif- 
ferent provinces, there must be two prerogative probates.t+ 

“ The present authority of the Spiritual Courts over the 
personal property of deceased persons amounts to this :—If 
there be a claim to establish a will, it is to be proved before 
the Spiritual Court ; that is, the Spiritual Court determines 
whether it be a valid will of the deceased. The recognition 
of the validity is technically expressed by saying that the 
executor proves the will, or obtains probate, which is granted 
by the court. The authenticity of the will, as to personalty, 
cannot be directly questioned in the temporal courts, after 
probate has been granted; nor can it be asserted there before 
probate has been granted. If there be no executor named in 
the will, or ifthe executor named will not or cannot act, the 





* The more modern wills usually ran. this wey:—‘I, Henry Trigg, of 
Stevenage, in the county of Hertford, grocer, being very infirm and weak in 
body, but of perfect sound mind and memory—praised,be God for it, calling 
unto mind the mortality of my body, do now make and ordain this my last 
WILL and TESTAMENT, in writing, hereafter following, that is to say: 
Principally, I recommend my soul into the merciful hands of Almighty God 
that first gave me it, assuredly believing and only expecting free pardon and 
forgiveness of all my sins,” &¢. &c: 

t The province of Canterbuty ‘extends ‘over<all’ England, except York, 
Chester, Durham, Lancashire, Northumberland, Nottinghamshire, Cumber- 
jand, Westmoreland, which form the province of Yerk. Each diocese, of 
course, registers wills withiwy its own jurisdiction, but property seldom lies in 
one diocese, and hence the importance of the prerogative offices of the provinces, 
more especia)]y that of Canterbury, in Doctors’ Commons. 





Spiritual Court gives the administration (or disposal) of the 
effects to an administrator, who is to administer according to 
the directions of the will. Again, ifthere be no will, the Spi- 
ritual Court invests an administrator with the power of 
administering.” 





SCIENCE AND POETRY OF THE RAINBOW. 


“ Reflected from yon eastern cloud, 
Bestriding earth, the grand etherial bow 
Shoots up immense ; and every hue unfolds, 
In fair proportion, running from the red 
To where the violet fades into the sky. 

Here, awful Newton, the dissolving clouds 
Form, fronting on the sun, thy showery prism ; 
And to the sage-instructed eye unfold 

The various twine of light, by thee disclosed 
From the white mingling maze.”—THomson. 


Once, when we were wandering among the grey mountains of 
the Principality, lost in meditations on her Glendwrs and Llewel- 
lyns, our reverie was suddenly interrupted by one of the most 
magnificent exhibitions ever displayed in the phenomena of 
nature. 

The day had been fitful and showery, and now, as the last, drops 
of a fleeting storm were gently falling around, the setting sun 
burst forth from a bank of clouds, and we beheld the Bow of God, 
the token of the covenant, before us, stretching across. the 
narrow mountain-pass in a magnificent double arch; on. one. side 
resting on the ragged cliff; on the other, reposing on the green 
hills that rose beyond the river—scattering its radiance, over.rock 
and bank—illuminating the stream with its, ever-changing brilli- 
ance, as it brawled along its rugged bed, and giving lustre to.the 
leaves of the birch-tree and the mountain-ash, as they trembled 
beneath the light drops, which, touched by the sun’s bright-rays, 
tinged all the things of earth with the hues of heaven. 

We paused; and as we gazed on the glorious spectacle, we 
called to mind Southey’s beautiful sonnet, so beautifully descrip- 
tive of the scene before us. 

“ Mild arch of promise ! on the evening sky 
Thou shinest fair; with many a lovely ray, 
Each in the other melting.-. Much mine eye 
Delights to linger on thee; for the day, 
Changeful and many-weather’d, seem’d to smile, 
Flashing brief splendour through its cloud awhile, 
That deepen’d dark anon, and fell in rain + i 
But pleasant is it now to pause and view 
Thy various tints of frail and watery hue, 
And think the storm shall not return again. 
Such is the smile that piety bestows 
On the good man’s pale cheek, when he in peace, 
Departing gently from a world of woes, 
Anticipates the realms where sorrows cease.” 


The glorious arch seemed to fly before us as we'advanced step 
by step, till as the sun slowly sunk behind the mountain-top; it 
melted gradually away, but yet lingered to the last, as if unwilling 
to abandon the world it had gladdened by its presence. Atilast 
it vanished ; the grey mist of evening closed around, and we started 
as if awakened from a slumber visited by a bright dream. 

As we “ went on our way,” our thoughts naturally turned upon 
the causes of the beautiful sight we had just beheld ; and these 
are so curious, that we cannot refrain from bestowing all the 
“ tediousness”’ of a long walk in the dark upon our most indulgent 
reader. 

The rainbow is occasioned by the refraction and reflection of the 
rays of the sun by the falling drops of a shower of rai. It cam 
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be seen only by a person with his back to the sun; in other words, 
standing between the sun and the shower. 

A ray of apparently colourless light passing obliquely or slant. 
wise * from a rarer into a denser medium, as from the air into a 
drop or globule of water, or bent from its course déowards the 
perpendicular, and passing to the other side of the drop, some 
portion of it will escape, but a part will be reflected or turned back 
at an angle equal, but opposite to that of refraction; and will 
issue forth on the sunny side—not entire as it entered, but divided 
into its seven component parts, manifested to our senses by the 
seven prismatic colours; and passing from a denser to a rarer 
medium, wili be again refracted—but in this case not éowards, but 
from the perpendicular; and not all the parts or colours at the 
same angle, but each one refracted in a different degree. 

A great number, then, of these little globules being diffused in 
the air, will fill the whole space with these different colours, pro- 
vided they be so disposed as that effectual rays may come from 
them to the eye; and thus will the rainbow at length arise. 

This disposition of the various colours in the form of a bow or 
segment of a circle, depends upon the structure of the eye ; but to 
explain the reason intelligibly to the general reader would be 
difficult without the help of figures, and even then would lead to a 
discussion too abstruse for our pages. The disposition of the 
colours depends upon the difference of their refrangibility. The 
red, the least refrangible colour, appears lowest ; then succeed 
the orange, yellow, green, blue, and indigo; and the violet crowns 
the whole. 

A secondary or outer rainbow is seen when a double instead of 
@ single reflection takes place; and in this case the rays being 
finally refracted at a greater angle than when they reach the eye 
after a single reflection, they appear higher ; and here the colours 
are reversed, the violet being below and the red above. It is 
fainter, because some portion of the ray escapes at each reflection. 

When the sun is on the horizon, the rainbow appears a complete 
semicircle ; and under ordinary circumstances this is its greatest 
extent, which is lessened as the sun’s altitude increases, and his 
tays become more oblique; until when he rises above the 42d 
degree, the rainbow is seen no more. But in certain relative 
positions of the sun and the spectator, the prismatic colours will 
be exhibited in a still greater extent ; anda shower has been seen 
on a mountain, by a spectator in a valley, on which a complete 
circular rainbow has been depicted: and a similar occurrence has 
been observed, by aspectator posted on a great eminence. 

The bow shifts its situation as the eye does, because the co- 
loured drops are disposed under a certain angle about the axis of 
vision, which is different in different places ; whence it follows that 
every spectator sees a different bow. 

The rainbow is often seen in the foam of cataracts, the shower 
of a fountain, and on the dew of the grass. One has been seen 
lying on the ground, the colours of which were almost as lively as 
those of the common rainbow. It was extended several hundred 
yards; and the colours were so strong, that it might have been 
seen much farther, if it had not been terminated by a bank and 
the hedge of a field. 

Marine rainbows, as they are termed—twenty or thirty of which 
have been seen at one time on the spray of the waves,—are pro- 
duced by rays reflected from the water, and on that account appear 
inverted. 

Aristotle claims the credit of being the first who observed the 
lunar rainbow. This can only be seen when the moon is at or 
near the full, as at other times her rays are not sufficiently power- 
ful; and it is consequently rarely beheld. The colours are exceed- 





* Ifa ray fall perpendicularly upon an object, it is not refracted. 





ingly scft and beautiful, though less brilliant than those produced 
by the sun. 

Artificial rainbows may be made with a common watering-pot, 
or a syringe fixed to an artificial fountain; but the best way is to 
fasten a number of small solid glass balls, or a number of small 
glass bubbles full of water, upon a dark board, and to present the 
board thus furnished to the sun at a proper inclination, which 
experience easily finds ; whilst you turn your back to the sun, ‘and 
look at the board. 

Let us turn to the pages of the poet, and listen to him who has 
done enough for his fame, but too littlefor the world. Thus does 
Campbell apostrophise the Rainbow :— 


Triumphal arch that fills the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 
L ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art. 


Still seem as to my childhood’s sight, 
A midway station given 

For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the air and heaven. 


Can all that optics teach unfold 
Thy form to please me so, 

As when I dreamt of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow? ; 


When science from creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 

To cold material iaws! 


And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 


When o’er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven's covenant thou didst shine, 
How came the world’s grey fathers forth 

To watch thy sacred sign! 


And when its yellow lustre smiled 
O’er mountains yet untrod, 

Each mother held aloft her child, 
To bless the bow of God. 


Methinks, thy jubilee to keep, 
The first-made anthem rang 
On earth deliver'd from the deep, 

And the first poet sang. 


Nor ever shall the Muse’s eye 
Unraptured greet thy beam: 

Theme of primeval prophecy, 
Be still the poet’s theme! 


The earth to thee her incense yields, 
The lark thy welcome sings, 

When glittering in the freshen'd fields 
The snowy mushroom springs. 


How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O'er mountain, tower and town, 
Or mirror'd in the ocean vat, 
A thousand fathoms down ! 


As fresh in yon horizon dark, 
As young thy beauties seem, 

As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 


For, sacred to its sacred page, 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span,,. » 

Nor lets the type grow pale with age 
That first spoke peace toman ©) 
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OLD GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE NOTHING PARTICU- 
LAR TO DO. 

Wr have now resided for various lengths of time, in the course 
of our lives, in two or three different towns, and in each and all of 
them have observed a particular class of persons who, we do not 
think, have, as a class, been in any way specially noticed before. 
They are not numerous, and it is on this account, perhaps, that 
they have never attracted any particular attention, or been thought 
of as a distinct. species. Every one knows the individuals, per- 
fectly, but not as a body, nor as a marked and separate class. 

The old gentlemen who have nothing particular to do—indeed, 
for the most part, nothing at all to do—are, generally, hale, 
sturdy carles, who have some how or other scraped together a 
competency, and who have cut and run from the world in so far as 
regards dealing with it. They now neither buynor sell. We have 
an idea that our old friends are mostly stout, corpulent little men ; 
but do not insist on this as being a universal characteristic. They 
are, however, invariably, healthy old chaps, amazingly active, and 
constantly on the move. 

Their status in society seems to be that of the middle class. 
They are always respectably dressed, that is, comfortably. Just 
such a dress as gives you an idea of competence. But, in some 
cases, their circumstances may pass this limit, although not indi- 
cated by their outward appearance; for they have come to that 
time of life when comfort is more consulted than show ; and when, 
therefore, externals can no longer be depended on as criteria. 
Since you can judge nothing of an old boy’s circumstances by his 
appearance, provided his habiliments be anything decent at all, 
and even where they are not, you cannot safely come to any con- 
clusion regarding the state of his exchequer. 

In the case of the gentlemen who have nothing particular to do, 
we have been often struck with the strong family resemblance 
between them. We do not, however, so much mean individually 
as collectively, between the veteran corps of one place and the 
veteran corps of another. Taking them in a lump in this way, 
the resemblance is amazing; not only in habits and practice, but 
even in general personal appearance. 

Onr old friends are great walkers, and being eminently gregarious, 
are always found herding together in little squads of three or four, 
but perhaps oftener in couples, or three at the utmost. In their 
walks, however, as very likely in everything else, they are sys- 
tematic and methodical. 

Tn fine weather, they generally meet—say, about eleven in the 
forenoon—and stroll into the country, returning about two or 
three. We have met them often. 

It must not be supposed, however, notwithstanding this associa- 
tion, that there is anything like real friendship between the old 
boys—that they have the smallest regard for one another. Not 
they. They do not care a twopence for each other beyond the 
conyeniency of companionship, Their affections have long since 
dried, up, and they have now little of either sympathy or love for 
any human being, excepting, perhaps, a lingering instinctive re- 
gard for their more immediate kindred. Thus, although they 
walk out together, they may be often seen strolling along at wide 
distanees from each other, and in their return severally popping 
off to their various homes without any previous warning to their 
associates, or anything like a formal parting. There’s no shaking 
of hands—no bidding each other good-bye; nothing of the kind. 
They cut round corners and up lanes with scarcely a word. Nor 
do their ancient companions express any surprise, far less any con- 
cern, on becoming aware of their absence; they are accustomed 





to it, and itis just what they do themselves, Nor are their meet- 
ings a whit more cordial: they are cold, grave, and apathetic, 

It is the churlishness and selfishness of age. Their tenderer 
feelings, their social love, if ever they had any, and doubtless they 
had their share, have long since withered and died, leaving 
nothing behind but the hard and barren stock on which they grew, 
and which throws out no fresh buds—which vegetates no more. 

What a contrast! In youth, perhaps, these old men owned 
every generous sentiment; felt them glowing within them ; would. 
have gone to the ends of the earth to serve a companion ; would 
have given him their last shilling. In more advanced years, ‘still 
warm-hearted, steady and sincere in their friendships. Now, 
alas, alas, for poor human nature! they care for no one. They 
would not give sixpence to save their nearest relative from starva- 
tion. They will part with nothing. The nearer the grave, the 
faster they hold by the temporalities of life. 

We have already remarked that the old boys are eminently gre- 
garious,—they are so. But how they find each other out, how 
scrape acquaintance, we cannot tell. Meaning, of course, those: 
acquaintances picked up after they have become what we are 
describing them. One way, however, we do know. They occa- 
sionally make additions to their number by falling in accidentally, 
in the course of their perambulations, with some canny old fellow 
—as old, as idle, and as comfortable as themselves. This recruit 
they very probably pick up on some fine sunny day, when they are 
out on the stroll, and whom they, in all likelihood, catch sitting on 
a bench in some shady public walk. In such cases there is no 
such nonsense as a formal introduction between the parties. 
Nothing of the kind. Neither shyness nor hesitation of any sort. 
They at once enter into conversation with each other, and, in a 
twinkling, are as familiar as if they had been acquainted for half a 
century. And then come the long prosy stories about nothing 
at all, which happened in the year 1770, and at any time upwards 
till towards the close of the century, which is the sort of boundary 
line of the old fellows, all reminiscences after that being too recent 
to be worth speaking about. Then they meet again on the follow- 
ing day, although without any understanding that it shall be so ; 
then the new recruit joins the stroll. Off they all toddle together. 
And now he is a regular enrolled member of the corps. 

It may be thought that the old gentleman who has nothing par- 
ticular to do is a very inoffensive sort of person. Soheis. But 
there are circumstances in which he may be found to be a very 
troublesome one. 

In places of business, for instance, heis a sad bore—an absolute 
nuisance, worthy man. For, having secured his own independence 
—being all snug in this particular—and having himself nothing 
to do, he forgets—-or, at least, does not choose to recolJect—that 
you have got your battle to fight—your worldly affairs to. attend 
to; and overlooking this, let him once in, and there is no getting 
him out. He will stick for hours on your hands; and bore you to 
death with his maudlin talk. 

Unfortunately, too, he is particularly fond of calling at your 
shop or counting-house. It is a convenient resting-place for him; 
a pleasant lounge, where he can have what he calls and thinks an 
agreeable chat. To him it may be so; to you, we suspect, it is 
very much the reverse. 





THOUGHT. 

THoveGnt is the fundamental distinction of mind, and the great 
work of life. All that a man does outwardly, is but the expres- 
sion and completion of his inward thought. To work effectually, 
he must think clearly. To act nobly, he must think nobly. In- 
tellectual force is a principal element of the soul’s life, and should 
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be proposed’ by every man as a principal end of his siding, It is 
common to distinguish between the intellect and conscience, 
betwecn the power of thought and virtue, and to say that virtuous 
action: is worth more than strong thinking. But we mutilate our 
nature by thus drawing lines between actions or energies of the 
soul, which are intimately, indissolubly bound together. The 
head and the heart are not more virtually connected than thought 
and virtue. Does not conscience include, as a part of itself, the 
noblést action of the intellect or reason? Do we not degrade it 
by making ‘it'a mere feeling? Is it not something more? Is it 
nob! a wise discernment of the right, the holy, the good? Take 
away -thenught: from virtue, and what remains worthy of a man? 
Is it net high virtue more than blind instinct? Is it not founded 
on, and does it not include, clear, bright perception of what is lovely 
and grand in character and action? Without power of thought, 
what we call conscientiousness, or a desire to do right, shoots out 
into illusion, exaggeration, pernicious excess. The most cruel 
deeds on earth have been perpetrated in the name of conscience. 
Mew have hated and murdered one another from a sense of duty. 
The worst frauds have taken the name of pious. Thought, intel- 
ligence is.the dignity of a man; and no man is rising but in pro- 
portion as he is learning to think clearly and forcibly for directing 
the energy of his mind to the acquisition of truth. Every man, in 
whatsoever condition, is to be a student. No matter what other 
vocation he may have, his chief vocation is to think.—Channing’s 
Lectures on the Elevation of the Working Classes. 





PADGE BARBER. 
A DERBYSHIRE TALE OF JEALOUSY. 
* Her face was ugly, and her mouth distort, 

Foming with poyson round about her gils ; 

In which her cursed tongue, full sharp and short, 
Appeared. like aspes sting, that closely kils, 
Or cruelly does wound, whom so she wils. 

A distaffe in her other hand she had, 
Upon the which she little spins but spils, 

And fain to weave false tales and leasings bad, 

To throw amongst the good which others had dispred. 
“* Her nature is, al) goodnesse to abuse, 

And causelesse crimes continually to frame ; 

With which she guiltlesse persons may accuse, 
And steal away the crowne of their good name. 
Ne ever knight so bold, ne ever dame 

So chaste and loyall lived, but she would strive 
With forged cause them falsely to defame. 

Ne ever thing was done so well alive, 

Bat she with blame would blot, and of due praise deprive.” 
SPENSER. 

A’rrew miles ‘north of Derby lies the village of Duffield, the 
head of a large, extensive, and populous parish, in which is com- 
prised:as ‘a township a wide but thinly-inhabited tract, known by 
the*name of Shottle. It consists at the present day of a small 
village, without either church or chapel belonging to the Establish- 
ment, or any public institution, except a pair of stocks, and a 
school with an endowment just sufficient to starve a master; anda 
succession of farm-houses, homesteads to productive farms, of the 
fashion of those in use a century and a half ago. It is a wild 
sylvan tract, where rusticity, even within seven or eight miles of 
the county-town, still reigns predominant ; where the refinements 
of life, the niceties of luxury, are almost unknown or unthought of, 
but where competence and comfort appear to have taken up their 
terrestrial abode. 

In this parish, which abounds in beautiful scenery, is a small 
stream called Black Brook, of no particular consideration, except 
when swollen by autumnal rains, or the melting of the snow, which 
in winter frequently lies deep on the surrounding hills; it then 
assumes the character of a mountain torrent, and foams impetu- 








ously along an oft-obstructed channel, till the Derwent receives its. 
waters in the neighbourhood of Belper, z 

Black Brook, in its course, passes through many a gloomy dell, 
and in particular along a deep narrow jungle, the bottém of a 
tremendous ravine, formed in the infancy of time ‘by’' some 
terrible concussion of suffering nature, ‘the sides’ of which, at 
present covered with a short slippery grass, decline very little from 
the perpendicular, and, from their altitude, completely preclude 
the sun from the bottom of the chasm ; thus forming a reservoir 
of damps and fogs ungenial to vegetation, and which only permits 
a few half-withered alders, sloe-bushes, and brambles to mat their 
branches, and half-obscure the water. 

This jungle, which bears the name of “‘ The Depth of Lhumb,”’ 
has for ages been an object of curiosity to the surrounding 
country, and parties are frequently formed during summer for 
visiting this singular scene: but summer is the time when it is 
seen to least advantage ; for the channel is then generally dry, and 
it displays very little to interest the mind. See it—if you can find 
the happy time—when the torrent rages ; when the water leaps 
from rock to rock ; when the foam hangs like the feathering of 
snow on the long arms of the bramble; when the horrible roar, 
like the thunder of a cataract, is reverberated from hill to hill, 
carrying deafness in its sound, and the Depth of. Lhumb becomes 
one of the most wonderful objects in the county of Derby ! 

Into this yawning gulf, one fine autumnal morning, while the 
rays of the rising sun, gilding the western ridge, threw a redoubled 
shade on the parts below, rendering horror still more horrible, a 
tall, lean, wrinkled female figure, with just enough of clothing to 
show how much more was necessary, bare-headed and bare-footed, 
bent her trembling steps to pick up a few blackberries,* to make 
that delicious rustic dish, a blackberry-dumpling, for her dinner. 
These she deposited in'a small basket which hung on her left arm, 
and which she generally made use of to carry the pins, needles, 
thimbles, and matches, with which she travelled from house .to 
house around the neighbourhood. As the fruit (which in some 
seasons is the case) was far from plentiful, the half-decrepit 
creature had to force herself among the prickly shrubs, in order to 
make up her quantity, when every briar, laying fast hold of some 
of her tattered raiment, added to her nakedness; and the thorns 
frequently piercing her skin, particularly in her lower limbs, 
reduced her to the most deplorable condition, her garments 
hanging in shreds, and her arms, her legs, and her feet streaming 
with blood. 

Such at this moment was Padge Barber. She was precisely one 
of those unhappy, discontented, malignant old creatures, who 
render their poverty tenfold more bitter by envious railings and 
muttering curses—one of those whom an ignorant rural population 
have in all ages, and even in our own day, considered as having 
‘¢ dealings with the devil,’’ and who were burned or hanged when 
opportunity served. Indeed, Padge Barber’s name is actually 
associated, in Derbystire, with that of the author of mischief: but 
as we, in these enlightened days, ascribe everything to natural 
causes, we shall look upon Padge as an unhappy old creature, 
whose bad disposition was rendered far worsé by her paper. sa 
Hark, how she mutters as she picks her blackberries ! i 

«“ What reward haveI for my industry? Look at my miserable” 
state! See what I undergo to procure a scanty meal! See my 
poor body, exposed to every storm without a covering to shield me 
from the rain, or screen me from the summer’s sun; my legs torn 
to pieces with the brambles—my feet cut to the quick with broken 
flints ! Why should I be industrious ? or rather, why does God 











* The fruit of the common bramble is called the blackberry ; it is 5 often 
gathered for making tarts, puddings, and pies. 
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make some folks poor, and let others wallow in riches? Curse on 


the world, and on that silly woman who suffered the devil to 
persuade her to eat an apple!” 

At th’s moment the eye of Padge perceived the blue smoke rising 
above the trees which surrounded a *‘ cottage of content,’’ the 
residence of a happy couple, who lived for each other. Suddenly 
the thought occurred to Padgeé how easy it would be to spoil their 
happiness, and make them nearly as wretched as she was herself. 
She laughed aloud at the idea, and her countenance assumed a 
fiendish expression of satisfaction. ‘I'll do it!’’ she muttered, 
** Pil do it!”—and so Padge posted away to her own wretched 
hut, a spot than which it is scarcely possible to conceive one :nore 
destitute of comfort. Hulf crumbling to decay, it scarcely afforded 
shelter for the straw mattress that served her for a bed, and for the 
broken chairs and three-legged table which, except a saucepan 
and a few cracked pots, formed nearly all her furniture: a few 
dried sticks, piled on the floor underneath the chimney, produced 
a fire when she wanted one; but being mostly travelling about, this 
was seldom the case after breakfast, except, as on this day, she 
determined to stop at home and cook a dinner. Her morning’s 
meditations had, however, changed her resolution; so, throwing 
down her blackberries on the seat of the chair, she put her articles 
of trade into her basket, hung it on her arm, and taking her long 
hooked stick in her right hand, set out on her peregrination. 

And now, reader, accompany us-to the cottage of the happy 
pair—view it within and without—and say, if you believe it possi- 
ble for such a habitation to have other inmates than content and 
happiness. 

The house was of two stories, built of stone, but neatly covered 
with stucco, forming a cheerful foil for the woodbine, the jessamine, 
and the Irish ivy, which spread over the gables; and for the ever- 
flowering rose and golden corchorus, which, with the ever-green 
thorn, decorated the front, and formed an elegant bower around 
the door. The luxuriant ivy, attached to the chimney, and run- 
ning along the ridge, added much to its beauty, and affording a 
perpetual shelte: to the robin, the white-throat, and the wren, 
provided the inhabitants with a natural concert of the purest kind. 
A garden surrounded the house, well stocked with table vegetables, 
and ornamented with various flowers. Nor were useful/fruit-trees 
forgotten ; among the apples might be seen the Keswick codlin, 
the Hawthornden, the yellow pippin ; these, intermixed with early 
and late cherries, the damson, and magnum-bonum plum, and the 
sides of the plot planted with the choicest gooseberries and 
currants, provided a rich repast for the palate, while they presented 
a pleasing object to the eye. Two well-filled beehives graced the 
front of the cottage ; and on each side the little wicker-gate stood a 
lofty sycamore (a tree which in this neighbourhood attains an 

uncommon size), forming by their intermingling branches a simple 
but beautiful archway as a portal, and screening the door from the 
intolerable heat of a noondaysun. The garden-fence comprised, 
in its strong-compacted hedge, the crab, the sloe and the hazel, 
the sweet-briar and the hawthorn; and taken altogether, this 
cottage and its appurtenances presented such a picture of beauty 
and neatness as, éven in more favoured situations, is seldom to be 
met with. 

Such was the outside of this interesting dwelling ; within, it 
appeared the temple of Neatness, where the goddess herself sat 
personified in the person of Anne, the mistress of the mansion. 
Every utensil, however mean its form and low its use, was clean 
and in its proper place ; every article of furniture was kept to its 
own proper use, and every piece of work done at its proper time. 
The blessings and comforts of regularity and order were visible in 


passed the threshold, that this simple cottage was the permanent 
abode of happiness and contentment. 

Padge hastened to this happy spot ; she knocked at the door, 
was soon admitted, sold some trifling articles from her basket, and 
was then invited to sit down to take a refreshment. While partak- 
ing of Anne’s hospitality, the perfidious wretch was contriving in 
her own mind how to enter upon her diabolical mission, so as in 
the least time and in the most effectual manner to blast the happi- 
ness she saw, and crush the future enjoyments of her benefactress. 

‘* You live very pleasantly here, mistress,’’ says Padge; ‘‘ Tam 
an old woman; but I think I never saw so pretty a spot in my 
life. You must be very comfortable and happy ! ”’ 

“ Yes, neighbour,’’ replied the youthful mistress of the cottage, 
‘*T am, thank God, very comfortable and very happy! How, 
indeed, should I be otherwise? I have a husband who does all in 
his power for me; and I feel no delight but in pleasing him. and 
adding to his enjoyments.”’ 

“ Yes, your husband is a good man ; but a good wife, they say, 
makes a good husband—and if any woman ever deserved a good 
husband, you do.” 

‘© A good husband, Mother Barber, is a cold word for such a 
man as mine. He loves me! I adore him !—even the ground he 
walks on is dear to me. When he leaves me in the morning, to go 
to his work, I feel on my lips his impassioned parting. kiss; I 
tremble with a delight mixed with regret that many hours must 
elapse before I can again see him. Oh! how heavily the day 
drags on! I apply myself to my household work ; I sit down to 
spin; I look frequently at the clock, and examine the pendulum, 
to see if it is not stopped! At length my William opens the 
garden-gate—I run to meet him. O woman! have you ever been 
married? Have you ever felt the pleasure of meeting a beloved 
husband, after nine or ten hours of absence? If you have not, 
you know not the feelings of a loving, happy wife.”’ 

“ Yes, mistress—I have been married, and oftener than you 
have. I have had three husbands, but I never felt as you do.” 

“ Three husbands! Oh, if my William were to die, I could not, 
in the whole world, find another man to supply his place! I should 
soon pine away—lI should soon follow him to the grave.” 

“« You see I have outlived all mine ; but they were none of them 
like yours. My first died of a broken heart, because I pretended, 
in order to make him jealous, to flirt a little with a handsome young 
man who lived next door. He became my second husband; but 
he soon drank himself to death—I could not make him jealous. 
My third neglected his business for pleasure ; I, like a good wife, 
followed his example, till our little income all failed, when what 
property we had was seized by creditors, and my husband thrown 
into jail; where he soon died, and left me without enough to pur- 
chase a basket to hold my matches. I never felt much affection 
for any of the three; for I well know that men are deceitful, and 
that there are few among them worth loving.”’ 

“ Indeed I pity you! Had youhad such a man as my William 
you could never have thought of any other.” 

‘* How fond you are, mistress! What a pity would it be if so 
much affection should be misplaced ! ”” 

This was her first insinuation ; for Padge was artfully working 
round, in order to accomplish her basé purpose of rousing the 
suspicions of the loving wife. How the old fiend proceeded must 
be told in our next Number. 





PROGRESS OF DEMOCRACY IN BRITAIN. 

Ir we be destined to prolong the existence of British institu- 
tions, based, certainly, on aristocratic principles, it must not be 
by a reaction arising from timorous prejudice against democratic 
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innovation, but by a high and enlightened determination to vindi- 
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cate the true application of those principles, to cast out their 
abuses, to repress their evil tendencies, and to confer upon them 
the power, without which all their dignity is adventitious—the 
power derived from the just fulfilment of the law of duty, direct- 
ing all things to the public good. To borrow the striking language 
of one who had seen the fall of a king and the defeat of a nobility 
—of James Harrington—‘' There is an evil which I have seen on 
the-earth, which proceeds from the ruler: Folly is set in high 
dignity, and the rich (either in virtue and wisdom, in the goods 
of,,the .mind.or those.of fortune upon that balance which gives 
them a sense of the national interest) sit in low places. Sad com- 


plaints! that the principles of power and authority, the goods of 


the mind’and of fortune, do not meet and twine in the wreath or 
crown of empire! wherefore, if we have anything of piety or 
prudence, let us raise ourselves out of the mire of private interest 
to the contemplation of virtue, and put a hand to the removal of 
this evil from under the sun—this evil, against which no govern- 
ment that is not secured can be good ;—this evil, from which no 
government that is secure but must be perfect.”,——De Tocqueville. 





THE SLAVE-TRADE AND ITS REMEDY. 
NO. H. 


HAvtné, in our preceding paper, given a summary of the details 
in Mr. Buxton's book, as to the extent of the existing Slave-trade, 
with its statistics of horrors and waste of human life, we now pro- 
éeed to°give some of his reasonings, representations, and argu- 
merits, as to the ‘‘ Remedy ”’ for this fearful state of things. We 
perceive, from the newspapers, that, on the 17th of June last, a 
meeting was held at Washington, to promote the civilisation of 
Africa, when Mr. Gurley, secretary to the American Colonisation 
Society, made some observations on Mr. Fowell Buxton’s plan for 
stopping the Slave-trade. He stated that his Society, though but 
slightly aided by the gover t, and dependent chiefly on indi- 
vidual benevolence—though strongly opposed by parties of oppo- 
site principles, and always feebly sustained by pecuniary contribu- 
tions—had shown, by the establishment of the commonwealth 
called ‘‘ Liberia,”? the method by which Christianity and civilisa- 
tion might be enforced in Africa. The English philanthropists, he 
said, were’ now convinced that the civilisation of Africa, by 
developing her resorrces, and elevating the minds of her inhabit- 
ants, could alone cause the suppression of the Slave-trade, which 
at present deprived Africa of 500,000 inhabitants per annum, 
nearly two-thirds of whom perished from their accumulated suffer- 
ings in’ the first year of their slavery. He showed that the 
detestable traffic was on the increase, in spite of the large sums 
eontributed by England towards its overthrow; and described Mr. 
Buxton’s plan as the same already adopted in its principal features 





“with that of the Colonisation Society, and bright with promise 


to’the tribes of Africa. 

Mr. Buxton is the best expounder of the nature of the ‘‘ Re- 
medy’’ which he proposes ; and we shall therefore extract from 
his book a few of his statements. It is, no doubt, a great work, 
this proposal to “ civilise Africa ;”” and, in attempting it, want of 
knowledge and experience may cause errors to be made—zeal may 
be too hasty, and blunder in its hurry—and misdirection of energy 
may cause disappointment. But surely the man who cheers on 
voyages to arctic and antarctic regions, for the purpose of enlarg- 
ing the boundaries of human science,—who sympathises with 
difficulties, and tolerates successive failures,—has few grounds on 
which to object to a great experiment in moral as well as natural 
Bcience—a grand attempt to explore humanity itself. Why, failure 
im such a cause, if it do not result from misconduct, is highly 
honourable, while any portion of success deserves all praise, But 
let us hear Mr. Buxton, 





‘¢ While the miseries of Africa,’’ says Mr. Buxton, ‘* are such 
as meet the eye of the most casual traveller—while her crimes and 
woes are such as no ohe can overlook—the sources from whence 
we must hope for the remedy lie deeper and far more-hidden from 
our view. We know 60 little-really of the interior of Afcicaher 
geography, her history, her soil, climate, and productions,—so 
little of the true condition and capabilities of her inhabitants-—that 
(having collected all the information within my reach) it is with 
very great diffidence I yenture to put forth what appear to me to 
be the principles which must rescue her, and the steps which we, 
as a nation and as individuals, are called upon to take,‘to carry 
those principles into operation. 

“In one respect I apprehend no liability to-error. With all 
confidence we may affirm, that nothing permanent will be effected 
unless we raise the native mind, It is possible to conceive such 
an application of force as shall blockade the whole coast, and 
sweep away every slaver: but should that effort relax, the tradein 
man would revive. Compulsion, so long as it lasts, may restrain 
the act, but it will not eradicate the motive. The African will not 
have ceased to desire, and vehemently to crave, the spirits, the 
ammunition, and the articles of finery and commerce which Europe 
alone can supply: and these he can obtain by the Slave-trade, and 
by the Slave-trade only, while he remains what he is. The pursuit 
of man, therefore, is to him not a matter of choice and selection, 
but of necessity ; and after any interval of constrained abstinence, 
he will revert to it as the business of his life. 

‘« But when the African nations shall emerge from their present 
state of darkness and debasement, they will require no arguments 
from us to convince them of the monstrous impolicy of the Slave- 
trade. They will not be content to see their remaining territories 
a wilderness—themselves in penury—their villages exposed day 
after day to havoc and conflagration—their children kidnapped and 
slaughtered ; and all for the purpose of gaining a paltry supply of 
the most inferior and pernicious articles of Europe. They will 
perceive that their effective strength may be applied to other and 
more lucrative purposes ; and as their intellect advances, it is not 
too much to hope that their morals will improve, and that. they 
will awaken to the enormous wickedness as well as folly of this 
cruel system. ‘ Europe: therefore,’ to use the words of one of the 
most distinguished of African travellers (Burckhardt), ‘ will have 
done little for the Blacks, if the abolition of the Atlantic Slave- 
trade is not,followed up by some wise and grand plan for the 
civilisation of the continent. None presents a fairer prospect than 
the education of the sons of Africa in their own country, and by 
their own countrymen previously educated by Europeans.’ 

‘¢ T have thus stated what I conceive to be the gist of the whole 
question—viz. that the deliverance of Africa must spring, under 
the blessing of God, from herself ; and I have also shown, I trust 
to the satisfaction of every reader, that she possesses abundant 
capabilities for the purpose. The next question that arises is, how 
are these capabilities to be made available? how are we to obtain 
access to them ? Great, no doubt, are the difficulties; yet such 
are the discoveries of the last ten years, that we may now lay aside 
the impressions of an impenetrable continent, and of intermiriable 
wastes of sand, which have accompanied us from our childhood, 
We now know that a mighty river, which discharges itself into the 
Bight of Benin by upwards of twenty mouths,is navigable, with 
little interruption, from thence nearly to its source—a-distan¢e of 
more than 2,600 miles. We-also learn-from the ‘travellers. who 
have navigated the Niger, that there are ,many,tributary, streams, 
some of which, especially the Tschadda, or Shaderbah, are equally 
navigable, and afford every facility for intercourse with the nume- 
rous nations and tribes who inhabit the countries in their vicinity. 

‘“* Here, then, is one of the most magnificent rivers inthe world, 
introducing us into the heart of Africa : at‘a central pditit;itopens 
a way by its eastern’ brarich to’ théKingdoms of Borriouy Katiem, 
and Begharmi; by its western,°to Timbuctoo;’:each of them 
bringing: us into communiéation: with multitudes of tribes, and 
unfolding to us the productions: of :a most extensive and fertile 
territory. 
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** The problem is, how shall that stream be closed to the passage 
of slaves to the coast, while it is at the same time opened as a secure 
and accessible highway for legitimate commerce? The solution 
seems almost self-evident: we must obtain the positions which 
command the Niger, and without doubt the most important of 
these is Fernando Po. 

** | have already adverted to the importance of this island, as 
being decidedly the best locality on the coast for the reception of 
liberated ne-roes, and for aiding us ina great effort for the civili- 
sation of Africa. It is situated about twenty miles from the main 
land, in the Bight of Biafra, and commands the mouths of those 
great streams which penetrate so deeply into Central Africa, along 
the coast from the Rio Volta to the Gahoon. These rivers are 
about forty in number, and Fernando Po is at the distance of from 
forty to two hundred miles.” 

‘* Next in importance to Fernando Po is a settlement at the 
confluence of the Niger and the Tschadda. It can hardly be 
doubted, I think, even by those who are most sceptical with regard 
to predictions of future commercial greatness, that this position 
will hereafter become the great internal citadel of Africa, and the 
great emporium of her commerce. It commands the Niger, with 
its tributary streams and branches in the intcrior, while Fernando 
Po exercises the same control over its numerous mouths. With 
these two positions, and with our steamers plying between them, 
it is not too much to say that this great river would be safe from 


the ravages of the pirate and the man-hunter, and would be open | 
| which is there made a theatre of public misery, or calculate how 


to the capital and enterprise of the legitimate merchant.” 

‘*T have thus dwelt much on the Niger and the settlements 
connected with it, because it clearly holds the foremost place 
among the great inlets to Africa; but the number and situation of 
many other navigable rivers on the western coast of Africa have 
been much remarked by those who have visited them, as affording 
the noblest means for extending the commerce of this country to 
the millions who dwell on their banks, or occupy the cities and 
towns in the interior. Along the coast, commencing at the 
southern point of the Bight of Biafra, and embracing the coast of 
Calabar, the Slave Coast, the Gold Coast, the Ivory Coast, the 
Grain Coast, the Pepper Coast, the coast of Sierra Leone, and 
thence northwards to the Senegal, there cannot be less than ninety 
or one hundred rivers, many of them navigable, and two of them 
rivalling in their volume of water and extent the splendid rivers of 
North America. 

** No more daring attempt was ever made to form a settlement 
in Africa, than that undertaken by Captain Beaver, near the close 
of the last century. His object was to establish a colony on the 
island of Bulama. Notwithstanding the errors into which he fell, 
and which proved fatal to his expedition, yet was it highly credit- 
able to him, that at a time when the abolition of the Slave-trade 
had made but little way in the public mind, and when the extinc- 
tion of slavery was not thought of, he should have perceived and 
applied principles so wise and so humane as those we find scattered 
in his interesting volume. His Narrative proves two points—first, 
that the natives of Africa may be led to prefer legitimate commerce 
to slave-dealing ; secondly, that they were very willing to labour 
for wages.” 


Then, after detailing a portion of what Captain Beaver did, Mr. 
Buxton adds, 

** T cannot dismiss the work of Captain Beaver without express- 
ing my, satisfaction in finding that he, like others whom I have 
named, gathers. from his experience on the coast of Africa, that 
the Slave-trade is to be overthrown by fair dealing, and by the 
wealth. which is to be raised from the soil. ‘ One great motive of 
the Africans in making slaves—indeed I may say the only one —is 
to procure European goods ; slaves are the money, the circulating 
medium, with which African commerce is carried on—they have 
no other. . If, therefore,.we could substitute another, and at the 
same time that other be more certain and more abundant, the great 
object in trading in slaves will be done away. This may be done 
by the produce of the earth. Let the chiefs be once convinced 





that the labour of a free native in cultivating the earth may pro- 
duce him more European goods in one year than he could have 
purchased if he had sold him for a slave, and he will no longer 
seek to make slaves to procure European zommodities, but will 
cultivate the earth for that purpose.’ 

‘‘ If nothing be done, Africa will be at the end of fifty or one 
hundred years what she now is, and we shall still be as ill-informed 
as we now are of the readiest means for her relief. But if we 
grapple with the evil, we shall either find ourselves in the right 
road, or grope our way to it; and the very mistakes we now make 
will serve to direct us aright hereafter. 

‘* Tam not so sanguine as to suppose that we can at once,. by 
single effort, solve the problem which lies before us. The deliver- 
ance of Africa will put our patience and perseverance to no ordi- 
nary trial. We must deliberately make up our minds to large and 
long-continued expense, to persevering labours, and to severe 
disappointments. I wish not in any degree to conceal from myself, 
or from others, these truths. 

‘* But the question is—Shall such an experiment be made? 
There are two mighty arguments which should prompt us to such 
an undertaking: the intense miseries of Africa, and the peculiar 
blessings which have been showered upon this country by the 
mercy of Divine Providence. With regard to the first, I need not 
again plunge into the sickening details of the horrors which ac- 
company this bloody trade, and of the sanguinary rites which there 
bear the name of religion. Whether we look to the vast space 


many deeds of cruelty and carnage must be perpetrated every day 
in the year, in order to make up the surprising total of human 
distress which by indisputable documents we know to be realised, 
there is enough to awaken the deepest pity, and to arouse the 
most energetic resolution. 

‘“‘ Turning to the second consWeration, we cannot fail to see 
how signally this nation has been preserved, and led forward to an 
extent of power and prosperity, beyond what almost any other 
nation has been permitted to reach. ‘ It is not to be doubted that 
this country has been invested with wealth and power, with arts 
and knowledge, with the sway of distant lands, and the mastery of 
the restless waters, for some great and important purpose in the 
government of the world. Can we suppose otherwise than that it 
is our office to carry civilisation and humanity, peace and good 
government, and, above all, the knowledge of the true God, to the 
uttermost end of the earth ?’ 

‘* Since that passage was written, Great Britain has refuted the 
idle, yet once the all but universal doctrine, that confusion, havoc, 
and bloodshed must follow the extinction of slavery. And with 
this doctrine of universal convulsion has also fallen the allegation, 
that negroes will not work except under the impulse of the whip. 
It is confessed by erery authority, that wages have charmed away 
what used to be called ‘ the natural and incurable indolence of the 
African.’ Ido not say a single word here upon the controverted 
question, whether the negroes demand excessive remuneration. 
We may assume, for the sake of argument, that they are exorbi- 
tant. ‘This may be a fault, though, under all the circumstances, 
not an unnatural or surprising one; but this does not touch my 
assertion, grounded upon all the papers which have been produced 
to parliament, that, when satisfied with the rate of wages, they do 
labour industriously, and execute more work, in better style, and 
in less time, than when they were slaves. There never was a 
greater delusion, than that negroes could not be induced to work 
for money. 

‘‘ A nobler achievement now invites us. I believe that Great 
Britain can, if she will, under the favour of the Almighty, confer a 
blessing on the human race. It may be that at her bidding a 
thousand nations, now steeped in wretchedness, in brutal. igno- 
rance, in devouring superstition, possessing but the one trade, and 
that one the foulest evil that ever blighted public prosperity or 
poisoned domestic peace, shall, under British tuition, emerge from 





* “The Rev. Mr. Whewell's Sermon before the Trinity Board.” 
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their debasement, enjoy a long line of blessings—education, agri- 
culture, commerce, peace, iiudustry, and the wealth that springs 
from it; and, far above all, shall willingly receive that religion 
which, while it confers innumerable temporal blessings, opens the 
way to an eternal futurity of happiness.” 





VITAL STATISTICS OF OUR LARGE TOWNS.* 


THERE are two ways in which the miseries of the poor are 
visited on the rich—on their persons, and on their purses. Once 
generated in a severe form among the hovels of the paupers, fever 
spreads to the best-housed and best-fed. “The registers,’ 
says Mr. Farr, “ show this ; they trace diseases from unhealthy to 
healthy quarters, and follow them from the centres of cities to the 
surrounding villages and remote dwellings.”” (P. 116.) On this 
score alone, if man will not be linked to man by sympathy of 
feeling, most assuredly he shall be by the bonds of suffering ‘and 
disease. On the other hand, the rich will find it the best economy 
to alleviate the physical evils of the poor; for a little expended 
by way of prevention will materially diminish the poor rates, 
“ which,” say the commissioners, “ are invariably greatly increased 
by epidemic seasons.’’—How, indeed, can it be otherwise, when 
the wife and the children become the widow and the orphans, or 
when the hand of the sick father can no longer earn the daily pit- 
tance for his family ? 

England is the only European country which is devoid of a me- 
dical police, and in which the public health has been allowed to 
shift for itself. The sources of our national hvalth are not to be 
traced to any constant supervision of Government, for it has 
almost invariably at all times allowed evils to become intolerable 
before they have been removed. It is to the absence of war from 
our shores—but especially to the enormous wealth which has per- 
mitted the population, as a whole, to be better fed, clothed, and 
lodged than that of any other nation—that we owe this blessing. 
At the end of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries, when climate and maay other physical circumstances 
were what they are now, the mortality was just double that of this 
day. It diminished asthe people prospered. When, therefore, 
it is urged that the diminished mortality of England, as compared 
with that of other nations, is a proof of the efficiency of our pub- 
lic sanitory measures, we rejoin that this mode of viewing the 
question is false. The question is not by what indirect means we 
are bettered, but by what direct—have we taken advantage of our 
means of alleviating the pressure on the puolic health in the same 
degree as other nations have of theirs, or not t? 


Mr. Farr has compared the mortality of about seven millions of 
persons, one half of whom are located in towns, the other half in 
counties. The concentration of the population in cities doubles 
the deaths from the epidemic diseases, and those of the nervous 
system. In counties compared with cities the deaths by convulsion 
are as 1 to 3 nearly ; so also deaths by water on the brain: acute 
diseases of the lungs are in counties as compared to cities as 1 to 
23 nearly. 

The deaths from consumption are increased 39 per cent.—those 
from childbirth 71 per cent.—those from typhus 221 per cent., in 
cities as compared with counties. 

Why is itthus? Are cities then necessarily the graves of our 
race, as Siissmilch called them; or can the condition of their in- 
habitants be ameliorated? Mr. Farr ascribes the mortality to the 
insalubrity of the air in populous towns. No doubt this is, if not 
the sole, still a very marked cause of the sad superiority of death 

* From the Quarterly Review. 

t Property is more protected here than health. In Russix, France and 
Germany, a set of men are appointed to superintend the public health, and to 
report on all those causes which influence it- All measures. therefore, of in- 
dividuls, whether dictated by avarice, or a selfish scorn of the community, or 
by ignorance, must be made compatible with the public safety. It is to these 
countries we owe the entire body of the modern science of forensic medicine. 
Dot a work on this important subject having originated here, alihough latterly 
we have followed in their track. 








in cities, But there is the moral cause, the temptation to vice ind 
indulgence, which can never be so rife in rural:as in urban -dis- 
tricts, and its influence is, quite, as great as, that.of ill:ventilated 
dwellings, and ill-paved and sunless streets. ‘* There-is no réason,”? 
says Mr. Farr, * why health should. be impaired by residence: in 
1 more than in 100 square miles, if means canbe devised. for sup» 
plying the 200,000 individuals located in. the former. space ‘daily 
with the requisite quantity of pure air, and for removing the 'prin- 
cipal sources of poisonous exhalations.’’ 

There are two classes of causes to which the maladies of the 
poor are referable :-— 

1, Those depending on their habits, and 2, those independent 
of these. 

Among the latter are—1, bad sewerage, open stagnant drains, 
ditches, and waters, in which animal and vegetable substances are 
allowed to turn putrid ; 2, undrained marsh-lands ; 3, accumula- 
tions of filthin the streets ; 4, the situation of slaughter-houses 
in densely populated districts, and the bad regulation of these es- 
tablishments ; 5, want of ventilation in narrow streets. 

With regard to the second class of causes of disease, or such as 
arise from the habits of the poor, they are perhaps more intense 
than the first : poverty and destitution bring in their train reck- 
lessness, filth, and misery, beyond what is imagined by the rich. 
We have seen in one small garret, the husband ill of typhus ; a 
child laid across the sick man’s bed, also ill; two others sleeping 
under the bed; the two window recesses let to two Irish lodgers 
at sixpence a-week, as resting places for the night; the wife, a 
young healthy woman, lying in the same bed with her sick husband 
at night, and supporting the family by taking in washing, which 
was hung across the room to dry—the parish authorities forbidding 
the exposition of linen out of the windows. 

Mr. Farr says that the poor Irish are keeping up, if not intro- 
ducing, fevers into the heart of British cities. (Vital Statistics, 
p. 528.) The three ports by which they enter this island are 
Bristol, Liverpool, and Glasgow. We find that more than one- 
third of the cases treated at the Glasgow Infirmary are fever cases. 
It is known that more than one-sixth of the population of Glasgow 
are Irish. Dr. Symmonds, of Bristol, mentions that thirty Irish 
slept in a room 20 feet by 16 feet ; that cholera was “ hovering over 
us ;” seven became corpses in a few hours. 

Drs. Kay and Arnott give the following directions upon this 
important subject, and we would press them as strongly as possible 
on the public attention :— 

‘‘ The means of removing completely the noxious animal and 
vegetable matters brought to or produced in cities, evidently 
are,— 

‘J. A perfect system of sufficiently sloping drains or sewers, 
by which, from every house and street, all fluid refuse shall quickly 
depart by the action of gravitation alone; the streets, alleys, 
courts, &c., being moreover well paved, so that the refuse may be 
easily distinguished and detached. 

“2. A plentiful supply of water to dilute and carry off such re- 
fuse, and to allow of sufficient washing of streets, houses, clothes, 
and persons. 

«3. An effective service of scavengers to remove regularly the 
rubbish and impurities which water cannot carry away, and fit 
receptacles for such matters until removed. 

“4, Free ventilation by wide streets, open alleys, und well-con- 
structed houses, to dilute and carry away all hurtful aériform 
matters. 

“5. Keeping as distant as possible from the people the practice 
of all the arts and processes capable of producing malaria or 
tainting the air. Hence the situation of cattle-markets, slaughter- 
houses, cow-houses, tripe-shops, gas-factories, burying-grounds, 
and the like, should be determined by competent authorities. 

“6. Preventing the great crowding of the lodging-houses of the 
poor.” 
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NATIVE MUSIC. 
Oh, native music! beyond comparing 
The sweetest far on the ear that falls, 
Thy gentle numbers the heart remembers, 
Thy strains enchain us in tender thralls. 
Thy tones endearing, 
Or sad or cheering, 
The absent soothe on a foreign strand: 
Oh! who can tell 
What a holy spell 
Is in the song of our native land ? 


The proud and lowly, the pilgrim holy, 
The lover kneeling at beauty’s shrine, 
. The bard who dreams by the haunted streams, 
All, all are touch’d by thy power divine! 
The captive cheerless, 
The soldier fearless, 
The mother—taught by Nature’s hand— 
Her child, when weeping 
Will lull to sleeping 
With some sweet song of her native land! 


A GENERAL RULE TO WHICH THERE ARE MANY 


EXCEPTIONS. 

Very brilliant spirits are almost always the result of mental suffering, like 
the fever produced by a wound. I sometimes doubt tears, I oftener doubt 
lamentations, but 1 never yet doubted the existence of that misery which flushes 
the cheek and kindles the eye, and which mekes the lip mock with sparkling 
words the dark and hidden world within. We shroud any great despair in a 
glittering atmosphere of smiles and jest.— The late L. E. L. 


SUNRISE. 

The rosy morning clouds stood upon the mountain, and announced the 
coming of their lord the Sun. But as soon as the tidings spread over field and 
wood, the thousand-voiced echo awoke, and sleep was no more to be thought of. 

And soon did the royal Sun himself arise: at first, his dazzling diadem alone 
appeared above the mountains ; at length he stood upon their summit in the 
full majesty of his beauty, in all the charms of eternal youth, bright and glori- 
ous—his kindly glance embracing every creature of earth, from the stately oak 
to the blade of grass bending under the foot of the wayfaring man. 

Then arose from every breast, from every throat, the joyous song of praise ; 
and it was as if the whole plain and wood were become a temple, whose roof 
was the heaven, whose altar the mountain, whose congregation all creatures, 
whose priest the Sun.— The Story without an End. 


SOMETHING RATHER CYNICAL. 

Women have all one fault, heightened by a falsehood and inconstancy pecu- 
liarly their own. You may make a man understand his real interests—a 
woman you never can. If young people would but consider (which young 
people never do), they would find that love is its own cure. Gratified, it dies 
of satiety ; ungratified, of forgetfulness. Let any man, in the course of a few 
years, look back upon the most desperate passion he ever experienced, and he 
wiil find himself not only cured, but ashamed of it.—Lord Norburrie. 


TRUE ENOUGH. 
The absurdity of your wife comes too close for laughter: it may reflect a 
little on yourself; at all events, on your taste for choosing her. 


PRECIPITATION OF RAIN. 

An interesting example of the species of information which an aeronautical 
acquaintance with the upper regions of the atmosphere is exclusively calculated 
to place at our disposal, is to be found in the relation proved to exist between 
the formation or precipitation of rain and the condition of the sky above the 
clouds which contain it, and consequently beyond the view of an observer 
situated upon the surface of the earth. From this we learn the important 
fact, that whenever, from a sky completely overcast with clouds, rain should 
happen to be falling, a similar range of clouds invariably exists at a certain 
elevation above, whereby the rays of the sun are intercepted from the layer 
below ; and, on the contrary, whenever, with the same apparent condition of 
the sky below, rain is altogether or generally absent, a clear expanse of firma- 
ment, with a sun unobstructed by clouds, is sure to be the prevailing character 
of the space immediately above: thus leaving it a determinate fact, that when 
rain is pouring from clouds overspreading the earth, the rays of the sun are not 
operating upon the clouds in question ; while, on the other hand, rain does not 
fall from such clouds when the rays of the sun are unobstructedly acting upon 
the upper surface.— Polytechnic Journal. 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL BLINDNESS. 

We pity those that have lost their eyes, because they admit their infirmity, 
are thankful for our assistance, and do not deny us that light which they 
themselves have lost. But it is far otherwise with the blindness of the mind, 
which, although it be a calamity far more deplorable, seldom obtains that full 


THE COMING TIME. 


“ When man and man, the warld o’er, 
Shall brothers be, and a’ that.” 


Wuat thongh some lordly rich affect to scorn 
The importance of the industrious poor— 
Yet had their brilliant day as dark a morn, ~ 
Their livelihood was once as insecure; 
Their name and title equally obscure, 
Till some bold ancestor had cross’d the line 
Which demarcates the honest and impure, 
And for himself a ladder built to climb 
Upon the necks of those who shudder'd at his crime ! 


The warrior and diplomatist may vie 
Who shall inherit the most honour’d name ; 
Which will survive while unknown millions die, 
And be a watchword to the towers of Fame: 
But let the voice of Truth decide their claim ; 
Let Justice tear their tinsel robes away, 
And in their naked breasts behold what shame 
Hath hidden from the prying eye of day— 

Self is their only god! no patriot throb have they! 


Still there are some, in every grade of life, 
Of high-toned principles—a sterling few— 
Who stand aloof from party rage and strife, 
Yet with a loving eye creation view; 
Who to the truth are resolutely true : 
Their day of power shall be our nation's boast, 
A tide of honour which it never knew : 
Ah! farewell, then, the mercenary host, 
And welcome those whose labour man requires the most | 


A kinder spirit shall pervade the law, 

A higher tone of virtue men shall sway ; 

The wild-dog Prejudice shall cease to gnaw 

The softness of the public heart away, 

But waste itself in silence and decay : 

A perfect bond of brotherhood shall bind 

Nations which yet the lust of war obey— 

Contending tribes and adverse castes grow kind— 
And the whole earth admit the “ majesty of mind!’ 


Then shall the broken slave and swart Hindoo 

Rise from their intellect-prostrating state ; 

The Northern Exiles, who, to freedom true, 

Did Sparta’s heroes proudly emulate, 

Find a glad welcome at their Warsaw’s gate ! 

And, haply too, the long, long wandering band, 

To whom of old God’s prophets spoke their fate, * 

Shall bear, with contrite heart and conquering hand, | 
The long-rejected Cross to their own Holy Land ! 


Oh, for a prospect of that glorious time— 
A Pisgah view, to see that day approach, 
When selfishness, and fraud, and hate, and crime 
Shall hide themselves beneath intense reproach, 
Nor dare upon the world again encroach ! 
Then Peace the human destiny shall crown, 
And wipe away each rusted war-stain’d blotch— 
Mercy from her high throne look sweetly down, 
And universal Love no child of earth disown. 
Wa. Biocar. 








commiseration it deserves.— Colton. 
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